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The President's Page 


By ALBERT SHUMATE, M.D.* 


THANKS TO ouR Treasurer, Charles Fracchia, and our Member- 
ship Chairman, Michael Harrison, the Club remains solvent 
and continues to have a full roster and a waiting list of appli- 
cants. During the past year our Publications Committee, un- 
der the able chairmanship of James D. Hart, directed the 
publication of three books, all of which were selected by the 
Rounce and Coffin Club’s Western Books Exhibition: Ru- 
dolph M. Lapp’s Archy Lee, A California Fugitive Slave Case, 
printed by Mallette Dean and James E. Beard; Midshipman 
Simpkinson’s and Captain Belcher’s H.M.S. Sulphur at Cali- 
fornia 1837 and 1839, printed by Grant Dahlstrom; and 
Robert Becker’s Designs on the Land, printed by Grabhorn- 
Hoyem. A few copies remain available of each of these books, 
in case any member wishes one of them or would like to pur- 
chase one for a gift. 

The 1969 Keepsake series, Life and Times of the Central 
Pacific, proved highly popular with the membership. David F. 
Myrick, the editor, and Lawton and Alfred Kennedy, the 
printers, put a great deal of thought and effort into producing 
this series, and the Club owes them a debt of thanks for a 
truly unusual and striking group of Keepsakes. 

We certainly appreciate the ever-faithful David Magee’s 
labors as continuing Editor of the Quarterly News-Letter, as 
well as Duncan Olmsted’s and Frieda Ferguson’s untiring 


*President Shumate presented this report at the Annual Meeting of the Book Club 
on March 17. 
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services on the Exhibit and House Committees. The Library 
Committee, under Albert Sperisen, continues to acquire in- 
teresting works illustrating the history of publishing —as regu- 
lar readers of the Quarterly are aware. During the past year 
Mr. Sperisen has completely reorganized the Club library and 
also its unique files of ephemera. 

The big news of 1969 at the Book Club was, of course, its 
remodeling. In the face of numerous vicissitudes, John Bor- 
den’s Committee accomplished the complete transformation of 
the Club’s quarters. The Committee members not only acted 
in a supervisory capacity—they also packed and unpacked 
boxes, moved furniture, installed fixtures, and generally re- 
sponded to the challenge above and beyond the call of duty. 
Mr. Borden deserves our very sincere thanks for supervising 
this difficult and complex project —and also for being on hand 
to quell the staff’s panic during the frequent moments of 
crisis, such as when the workmen knocked down the wrong 
wall by mistake. And we are grateful to our staff, Dorothy 
Whitnah and Madeleine Rose, for somehow managing to keep 
the Club operating despite the falling plaster. 

Finally, | would like to thank our members for their con- 
tinuing support of the Club and for their generous response to 
the appeal for remodeling funds. 


* * 
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(Collecting Other Collectors’ 


Collections 
By Wm. P. Bartow, Jr. 


CESE29 


ae SEVERAL months of thought and badgering from the 
Roxburghe Club’s Master of the Press, I came up with a 
clever title for this talk—Collecting other Collectors’ Collec- 
tions. | haven’t come up with a great deal since then, because 
when I started on the talk I realized that the material was 
really rather dull. The best book on the subject is Archer 
Taylor’s Book Catalogues: Their Varieties €* Uses, which was 
published in 1957 by the Newberry Library. It is, I am afraid, 
a very dull book. Even Dibdin, who, if nothing else, writes 
enthusiastically, described a book catalogue as a Hortus Siccus 
or a collection of dried plants. On the other hand, some of you 
may remember the article on William Jackson’s Bibliographi- 
cal Collection published in the Book Collector in 1965. It was 
a relatively sprightly affair, as is nearly everything published 
in the Book Collector. But then | am sure I could prepare an 
interesting talk if I owned, as Jackson did, the auctioneer’s 
copy of the Roxburghe sale catalogue or the copy of the Huth 
Library Catalogue annotated by Huth’s son with the source 
and price paid for each book. 

Fortunately the clever title which I had invented was also 
ambiguous and will allow me to get into other areas which, if 
no less dull, will at least have the advantage of variety. 

I now have over 100 feet of shelf space in book catalogues. 
This is a rather prominent portion of my library, and visitors 
usually ask me to explain what they are and why I have them. 


*Win. P. Barlow, Jr., is Treasurer of the Book Club. This address was delivered to a 
meeting of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco on February 17. 
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This is an understandable request. Compared to the bindings 
of my 18th Century and modern press books, the catalogues 
are a scruffy looking assemblage. They look like what they 
are —catalogues—and have, to the average visitor, about as 
much interest as stacks of old newspapers or back issues of 
The National Geographic. Even when it is explained what 
these shelves of ‘‘paperbacks”’ are, there are those who wonder 
what the value is in collecting something which is no longer 
suited to its original purpose —the buying and selling of books. 

The principal reason for my having so many book cata- 
logues is that I cannot throw anything away. Most serious 
collectors subscribe to catalogues from the principal auction 
houses and receive a mass of dealers’ catalogues ranging from 
the choice volumes produced by Kraus to mimeographed book- 
lists from Midwestern antique shops. Most collectors keep 
only a few of the things which come along. I keep everything. 
Of course this is not a collection; it is an accumulation. 

Even if I were not collecting catalogues in addition to 
accumulating them, the accumulation of some 15 years of 
these by-products of book collecting would have made a 
pretty formidable dent in my shelf space. There have been 
about seven feet of Parke-Bernet catalogues in the last 15 
years, for example, and half again that volume from Sotheby’s. 
But in addition to those which arrive daily in the mails, I have 
been buying more. My retentive nature might account for 25 
or 30 feet of shelf space, but the balance is the result of col- 
lecting. 

Books printed by John Baskerville are my first love and are 
at the center of my library. From this core of interest, | have 
branched out into many collections which are more or less 
related. The obvious extensions are books about Baskerville 
and books printed in Baskerville type by others. Less obvious 
are books printed by other printers after Baskerville (to study 
his influence or lack of it) and books printed in Birmingham 
other than by Baskerville (this is again to study influence, but 
also to discover unrecorded uses of his types). Perhaps least 
related is my collection of book catalogues, but it is related. 

Baskerville’s books are few enough and, because they have 
always been ‘‘collected’’ books, they are distinguishable enough 
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to make it occasionally possible to physically identify specific 
copies from catalogue descriptions. When this can be done, 
the catalogues aid in developing the provenance of Baskerville 
Press books. The frequency of occurrence in sales, the length 
of descriptions and the prices give some idea of the scarcity of 
individual books and their popularity with the collecting pub- 
lic over the years. In some cases the catalogues disclose unique 
items and items which are not recorded in bibliographies. The 
catalogues often disclose contemporary bibliographical think- 
ing about books. 

A good example of this last point, as it relates to Basker- 
ville, is in the description of the Baskerville Virgil of 1757 
in the sale of Dr. Anthony Askew in 1775. Dr. Askew’s 
copy of the Virgil is described as the ‘‘first edition’? which has 
been interpreted to mean that it was known as early as 1775 
that a forgery of the Virgil had been done, thus ruling out the 
possibility that it was done after Baskerville’s death. 

The Askew sale is one of the earliest in my collection, since 
for my avowed purposes of working on Baskerville, I have set 
a starting date of 1750. This is just as well, because catalogues 
prior to 1750 are not at all easy to find. The Askew collection 
of nearly 3600 lots sold for an average of just over one guinea 
per lot. This was considered quite good, and Askew prices are 
quoted extensively in later catalogues. Even in the Sunderland 
sale, over 100 years later, Askew prices are quoted. The Askew 
library is typical of the early libraries of Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, Dr. Askew being primarily noted for his Greek classical 
authors. His goal was to obtain a copy of every edition of a 
Greek author. He did not reach this goal, needless to say, but 
his collection contained a large number of first editions of 
classical authors, many of them printed on vellum. 

All of this, however, is only the nominal excuse for starting 
a collection of book catalogues. Once any collection is started, 
the collection takes over. Completion, a pleasant but hopeless 
task, becomes the game. I lack for example, only eight of the 
215 book auction catalogues issued by American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, the company which resulted from 
the merger of American Art and Anderson in 1929 and which 
controlled the major book auctions during its ten year exist- 
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ence. The eight catalogues are all unimportant sales— most of 
them are “house contents” sales which include some books. 
Although I am quite certain there will not be a single Basker- 
ville in these eight catalogues, I would like nothing better than 
to complete the series. 

The problem with a collection of this sort is knowing where 
to stop. One hundred feet of shelf space may seem like a lot, 
but it is nothing compared to a book catalogue collection pre- 
tending to any kind of completion or even representation. 

McKay’s American Book Auction Catalogues lists slightly 
over 10,000 catalogues through 1934. Since 1934 Parke-Bernet 
alone has put out some 800 catalogues and this ignores the 
output of such houses as Swann Galleries, American Book 
Auction, City Book Auction, and all the houses outside of New 
York City. Fortunately these are not difficult to ignore. 

The British Museum’s List of Catalogues of English Book 
Sales to 1900 contains some 8000 catalogues. There have 
probably been about 4000 more since the turn of the century. 
If the 25,000 catalogues, more or less, involved in these series 
is not staggering enough, it should be remembered that this 
total does not include Continental sales, does not consider pri- 
vate library catalogues, does not contemplate institutional 
catalogues, and does not even imagine the existence of that 
totally unfathomable sea —book dealers’ catalogues. 

With this volume of material, it is easy to see why it is 
necessary to draw the line somewhere in collecting. I have 
drawn a few lines, but they are neither very clear nor very 
strictly enforced. I have decided against buying book dealers’ 
catalogues, although I have picked up Maggs catalogues in 
some quantity and a few other stray items from time to time. 
Of course, I still keep all dealers’ catalogues that come in. 

English catalogues since 1900 have not yet become a passion, 
although I have picked up a couple of good sized lots of Sothe- 
by catalogues in the 40’s and 50’s and would do so again if 
they came up. Again I retain current runs of Sotheby and 
Christie catalogues. 

Prior to 1900 my interest is primarily in English catalogues 
going back to my cut off date of 1750. While I certainly will 
never get near completion in this large, and now very expen- 
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sive area, | am working on major sales at least. Even the cut 
off date of 1750 has not been too strictly adhered to, since | 
was offered and snapped up a copy of the first major English 
book sale, that of Richard Smith, which took place in 1682, 
just six years after the first recorded English auction catalogue, 
that of Lazarus Seaman in 1676. Smith’s library was one of the 
largest in private hands at this time, containing about 20,000 
volumes. He was one of the earliest collectors of English 
books, and his library contains a substantial number from the 
15th Century. There were no less than 11 Caxtons in Smith’s 
library. The highest price paid for one of these was for a copy 
of Godfrey of Bulloigne which brought 18/2. No doubt this 
extraordinary price reflected the fact that Smith’s copy had 
belonged to King Edward IV, because the remainder of the 
Caxtons brought substantially less. The Game of Chess, for 
example, fetched 3/2. The entire library brought only £1,414 
which was considered a low price even for 1682. 

The English book sales of the 19th Century are, for my 
interests, among the most fascinating to collect. This is due 
to the great enthusiasm for early printed books, editions of the 
classics, early English books, and for book collecting itself, 
which was predominant in this period. 

One example from my library is a very thin catalogue of 
-only 187 lots but one which involves a number of the most 
prominent names in book collecting. This is the catalogue of 
A Portion of the Valuable Library of the Late Stanesby 
Alchorne of the Mint... to which are Added the Valuable 
duplicates of a Nobleman. The Alchorne collection was an 
outstanding assemblage of early printed books which was ac- 
quired by the bookseller Payne after Alchorne’s death. Payne 
offered the collection to Lord Spencer in 1806 for £1200. 
Lord Spencer had, by then, been liberally buying editions of 
the classics for about 15 years, and he was the most logical 
purchaser of the library. Nevertheless he declined the collection 
and it went to Thomas Johnes of Haford. Just seven years 
later Johnes decided to part with the Alchorne books and 
offered them again to Spencer. This time Lord Spencer bought 
the library, but for £3500, nearly three times the price for 
which Johnes had acquired it seven years earlier. 
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Lord Spencer had probably declined the Alchorne books 


previously because of the large number of duplicates which it 
would have created in combination with his own collection. 
Perhaps the changing conditions in the auction market, 
highlighted by the great success of the Roxburghe Sale in 
1812, encouraged Lord Spencer to buy the Alchorne books, 
and then dispose of the duplicates from Alchorne’s and his 
own collection at auction. The duplicates went to auction 
just three months after the purchase from Johnes, and to help 
beef up the sale prices, the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, 
who had been assisting Lord Spencer in his collecting for some 
years, was called upon to puff up the items being sold. Many 
of the descriptions in the catalogue are signed with a ‘‘D,”’ 
and from the circumstances it is easy to conclude that these 
were written by Dibdin. They certainly sound like Dibdin. 
428 Vacertus Maximus. Printed by Schoeffer, at Mentz. 
Folio. - - MCCCCLXXI. 


Epirio SecunpaA. This edition is curious and desirable on 

account of its having a fragment, or portion, of the Xth book; 
which is wanting in the preceding and following impressions. 
The present copy of it is not a little estimable; inasmuch as it 
contains the Episro_a Lucuspris Ropsrici SANTI; which, from 
the note in the Askew Catalogue, p. 131, was probably printed 
before the text of Valerius Maximus (with which indeed it has 
no manner of connection) in the year 1470, at earliest. An- 
other consideration may weigh with the curious—when they 
are informed that Tuis is the identical copy which was in the 
Askew Cottection, and which is so particularly described, 
in the authority just referred to. PD. 

The volume was sold to Payne for £26, the same price the 
volume brought in 1775 at the Askew sale. This sale also in- 
cludes a total of nine Caxtons, the lowest priced of which was 
an imperfect copy of the Game of Chess which brought 
£34/12/-. The nine Caxtons together produced £646/18/-, 
a far cry from the £3/14/3 which 11 Caxtons brought in the 
Smith sale 130 years earlier. The sale brought a total of £1769 
which covered half of Lord Spencer’s purchase price for the 
entire library, so that the tripling in price he had experienced 
in waiting to buy the Alchorne books was not entirely lost. 

The next sale | would like to mention is of the library of 
Joseph Walter King Eyton, sold at Sotheby’s in 1848. His was 


a collection that has attracted very little interest from anyone 
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other than A. T. Hazen in his bibliography of the Strawberry 
Hill Press. Eyton was a collector of what we would now- 
adays call private press books. He was apparently a member 
of a number of book collector, antiquarian and literary socie- 
ties. His collection contains complete runs (to 1848) of Rox- 
burghe Club publications (he was not a member of this 
illustrious group), and of such groups as the Abbotsford Club, 
Bannatyne Club, the Camden Society, the English Historical 
Society, Irish Archaeological Society, the Maitland Club and 
the Shakespeare Society. Among other privately printed books 
were very nearly complete runs of Lee Priory Press and Straw- 
berry Hill Press books and ephemera. 

Aside from the run of Strawberry Hill publications almost 
nothing in the sale was printed prior to 1800 and the vast 
majority of books were printed in the twenty years preceding 
the sale. No doubt this explains why the collection has been 
ignored by the usual sources such as De Ricci and Fletcher. 
But Mr. Eyton considered his collection important and, in 
keeping with his own ideas of collecting, he had 50 copies 
of the sale catalogue printed on large paper with a special 
title page. The copies were priced, named, and ruled in red, 
numbered and signed by the collector, and distributed as gifts 
to his friends. I have one of these fifty special copies. 

A final sale catalogue of unusual interest is that of George 
Daniel, whose books were sold in 1864. George Daniel’s col- 
lection was primarily noted for its Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan books and pamphlets. The sale was a particularly 
spectacular one, with some of the great prizes getting con- 
siderable attention in the press. My copy of the catalogue was 
interleaved in 1906, and its owner extensively annotated the 
items in the catalogue over the course of the next 15 or 20 
years The annotations list previous and subsequent owners of 
the copies described, additional bibliographical information, 
and prices. Also inserted are a number of autograph letters of 
George Daniel and other collectors—even a letter written to 
a Mr. William Fitch, alleged to be the postmaster at Ipswich 
from whom Daniel obtained nearly 150 Blackletter Ballads 
for about £50. Seventy-nine of these ballads Daniel immedi- 
ately sold to Heber for £70 and the balance of 70 remained in 
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Daniel’s collection where they went for £750 to a bookseller 
acting on behalf of Henry Huth The catalogue is a mine of 
useful bibliographical information, which would be more in- 
teresting and useful if I could learn who prepared the notes. 

I have only a few American catalogues prior to 1900. They 
are not particularly common, and, from the standpoint of my 
collecting interests, they are not nearly as interesting to me as 
they would be to collectors of American history and literature. 
But from 1900 onwards my collection of American auction 
catalogues has some semblance of completeness. 

While there is increasing interest, to me, in catalogues of 
this period, due to a greater infusion of English books, the real 
reason for the strength here was the opportunity to acquire, 
from three or four different sources, rather large numbers of 
catalogues. The result has been a collection of the principal 
American auctions which is about 80 per cent complete from 
1900 to date. 

Rather than discuss catalogues of major libraries, I have 
selected a few to illustrate the history of American auction 
houses since the turn of the century. It seems to be a require- 
ment in the auction trade to claim origins of antiquity at least 
equal to the books being sold. But some of the resulting pedi- 
grees are questionable in terms of direct lineage. 

At the turn of the century, the principal book auction house, 
by far, was Bangs & Co., which traced its origins under the 
name of Bangs back to 1837. But in 1900 a new firm was 
started under the name of John Anderson, Jr. He held frequent 
sales with small compact catalogues. In 1903, Anderson 
bought Bangs & Co., to the surprise of the book-trade, and 
shortly changed the name of the firm to Anderson Auction 
Company. The firm continued to grow although John Ander- 
son sold out in 1908. While the purchaser, Major Emory 
Turner, moved the sale rooms, the firm name remained the 
same. The great coup of the firm was the Hoe sale in 1911 and 
1912. With its record sale total of $1,932,000 it not only 
firmly established the company as the most important auction 
house but forced the older American Art Assoication, which 
held book auctions but specialized in art, to reorganize their 
book department to compete. 
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In 1915, Anderson Auction Co. merged with the Metro- 
politan Art Association, forming Anderson Galleries, Inc. The 
Steinmetz Angling collection was the first sale under the new 
name. Then in 1923 Cortland Bishop, a great book collector 
in his own right, bought American Art Association, adding 
the Anderson Galleries in 1927. Both firms were operated 
independently until 1929 when the two were merged into the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc. 

The first sale of the merged company was listed as sale no. 
3776, continuing the series of Anderson sale numbers which 
went back to 1900. The American Art Association sales had 
not been numbered. The 215 book sales of this company con- 
tain many of the finest American sales ever put together, al- 
pean prices in the period from 1929 to 1939 were not the 

est. 

In 1937 the officers of American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries announced that they had withdrawn from the firm 
to form the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. The American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, which was then owned by the 
estate of Cortland Bishop, continued until the end of the 1939 
season, its principal sales being the books of Cortland Bishop 
himself. | | 

The Parke-Bernet Galleries held its first book sale January 
18, 1938, just two months after the organization of the com- 
pany. The sale was the library of Mary P. Carlisle and was 
sale number 2— Number 1 being the art property of the same 
consignor. This firm has continued to the present as the leading 
auction house in the U.S., although it was acquired by 
Sotheby’s in 1965. 

From this very brief history of American book auctions, | 
will move along to private library catalogues. Library cata- 
logues have been produced over the years for a variety of 
purposes, ranging from use as a shelf list or inventory, to the 
desire to serve the personal vanity of the collector, to publica- 
tions intended to aid scholars. (to be continued next issue) 


* Kk K 


VACATION SCHEDULE: The Club rooms will be closed from 
August 8 through August 23. 
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Some Library Acquisitions 
and an Exhibition 


By ALBERT SPERISEN 


BEGINNING IN Juy, the Club will attempt a comprehensive exhibition 
of mid-1oth Century color printing—both English and American. This 
period in printing history, up to the 1850’s, witnessed an exciting 
succession of rapid and fertile inventions which completely revolution- 
ized the printing industry. Possibly the greatest advancement was in 
color printing, and this was reflected in books and ‘‘picture art.”’ 

Before the turn of that century, the equipment used by printers was 
basically the same as that used by their grandfathers in 1700. For that 
matter, with very little improvements, the equipment was the same as 
when printing was born. In less than fifty years, printing science had 
advanced further than it had in the previous 300 years! 

Just prior to 1800, Thomas Bewick introduced the whiteline wood 
engraving, allowing for the first time tone and texture in reproduction. 
Senefelder invented lithography; Stanhope introduced the iron press— 
which was quickly followed (within twenty years) by the cylinder 
press; machine-made paper was introduced and stereotyping had been 
perfected. By 1820, cloth was introduced for book binding. All of these 
heady inventions contributed to a complete transformation of the in- 
dustry from a manual craft to that of a semi-mechanical industry. 

We believe that the best of this period will be shown in this exhibi- 
tion, with some important examples of books and prints which the 
Club has purchased recently, and all publishing ‘‘firsts.’? Some of our 
earlier examples of illustrated books from our library will be shown 
as examples in transition. 

Among the new works which were purchased for the Club is the 
first book produced in England in pure chromo-lithography— Flowers 
and Kindred Thoughts, 1848, designed by Owen Jones and repro- 
duced in two reds, two blues, a gold and black—six colors. (Chromo- 
lithography was given its name by Godefroy Englemann in Paris, 
where he obtained a patent for his process. An example of his work is 
shown through the courtesy of Miss Elizabeth N. Bell. This book, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, was published in London, 1838.) 

We purchased George Baxter’s first contribution to book making— 
Mudie’s Natural History of Birds, London, 1834. The frontispiece is 
printed in at least nine colors. In this instance, no intaglio engraving 
(under-printing) was used. The entire picture was built up with super- 
imposed color. We also purchased a typical example of Baxter’s later 
“picture prints,’ The Soldier's Farewell, the Parents’ Gift which he 
engraved and printed in 1855. We were fortunate in purchasing a 
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superb copy of Edmund Evans’ first book in color printing, A Visit to 
the Holy Land, Egypt and Italy, by Madame Ida Pfeiffer, London, 
1852. This is our earliest example of book color printing but it is an 
understatement in color. The publisher here calls the prints ‘Tinted 
Engravings.” These engravings were made from drawings by Birket 
Foster and are printed in three colors, a pale blue, buff and black. The 
result is not attractive, but it encouraged Evans to perfect his method 
which culminated in his exquisite Kate Greenaway engravings and in 
the fine engravings in the following work. 

The finest example of color engraving and printing in this show is 
A Chronicle of England, 1864, which was written and illustrated by 
James Doyle and engraved in wood by Evans. The colors appear to 
have been laid in by hand, and they retain their original freshness and 
brilliance. It is said that not even Baxter at this best had equaled this 
most unusual color work. The binding of this book is almost as in- 
teresting. It is an all-over design stamped in gold by one of the greatest 
binding innovators of his time, John Leighton, and it is signed with 
his initials. 

Among the prints shown, the Club purchased a good example of a 
Le Blond color print, The New House of Parliament. Le Blond was 
one of Baxter’s chief rivals and one of his first patentees. 

By the time this show is installed, the Club will hopefully add 
several items to an already adequate representation. We hope to have 
an item by J. M. Kronheim, one of the more famous of the color-print 
makers and another early licensee of Baxter. Kronheim is said to have 
used zinc in place of wood for his color printing. 

In an effort to make this show as complete as possible, the Club has 
borrowed some unique original wood engravings by Bewick, an original 
steel engraving plate, and some rare color prints—all from member 
collectors. For the benefit of the Uninitiated, all of the books, prints 
and plates will be fully described with typed monographs. And since 
this will be our most comprehensive show to date, it will be on view 
for members and guests until our Fall book is announced. 


Book Reviews 


Davip A. Ranpatit. Dukedom Large Enough. New York, Random 
House, 1969. xiv, 369 pp., plates. $10.00. 


This collection of monographs, essays, reminiscences, and anecdotes 
is not just another contribution to the growing literature of often- 
tedious memoirs of booksellers but a tantalizing look into the rarefied 
atmosphere of bookselling and collecting of the highest order. The 
term ‘‘collection’’ is not exactly appropriate, for there is the unity 
afforded by the career and personality of the author; but happily almost 
any chapter can be pulled out and enjoyed independently. 
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Randall was head of Scribner’s Rare Book Department for twenty- 
one years (1935-1956), but his career as a bookman neither started nor 
ended there. Since 1956 he has been Librarian of the Lilly Library at 
Indiana University. In effect, his entire adult life has been actively in- 
volved with books—and, in his case, some of the greatest books of all 
time. He handled, for example the last two 42-Line (Gutenberg) 
Bibles sold [note : one changed hands this spring and is currently on the 
market for $2,750,000], and other inestimably rare items have in- 
cluded the manuscript to Mozart’s ‘“‘Haffner Symphony’’ and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The reader gets fascinating glimpses into the back rooms of rare 
book shops and auction houses; he becomes acquainted with many 
little-known facts about the great writers who people these pages. He 
sees the rare book trade from close up and can perhaps a little better 
understand, while reading of the greatest book collectors, the curious 
malady called bibliomania. 

There is little reason to give a sampling of the table of contents— 
the Jibrorum personde, as it were—for there is something for everyone 
here, ranging from incunabula to Hitler and Hemingway. The 19th 
and 2oth centuries do get most of the attention, but this is well and 
good, since too little attention has been given by this kind of book to 
rare books of recent years. 

This book is not a how-to book for rare book dealers nor a guide 
to collecting. It is an armchair book for those who enjoy the immense 
world offered by all the areas described by the prefix biblio-. And ap- 
parently there are more of these persons than one would think, for the 
first edition of 10,000 is sold out, and a second edition is in print. 

M.J.H. 


KE 


Joun Howett——Bookxs. Early Newspapers dnd Periodicals of Cali- 
fornia and the West. Catalogue 39. San Francisco, 1970. vi, 115 pp. 


This catalogue of 522 items is devoted mainly to the glamorous era of 
journalism between the Gold Rush and the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire. The items catalogued reflect the real history of California at 
the time it was happening. This statement, however, is better reflected 
in Paul Jordan Smith’s introduction: ‘San Francisco Journalism, 1846- 
1906,”’ which in a short space gives an excellent picture of the prob- 
lems and conditions of publishing in the early years. 

The catalogue is divided into large sections, among which are: San 
Francisco Newspapers, California Periodicals, California Newspapers, 
Western Newspapers—Non-Californian, Non-Western Newspapers. 
Prices of items represent quite a spread—all the way from $2.00 for an 
issue of the 1870 Sacramento Daily Union to $29,500 for the Cali- 
fornian (“The Only Complete Copy of the First Volume of the First 
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California Newspaper’). A long run of Epic News, Upton Sinclair’s 
End Poverty Paper, is offered, and the headline of the first issue, which 
is reproduced, sounds curiously up-to-date (‘‘Women, Children Gassed 
by Police!’’). 

The printing was tastefully handled by Howell-North. Annotations 
and documentation are excellent, and there are many facsimiles of pages 
from the items included. Not only is this catalogue a fine contribution 
to California bibliography but it also makes for entertaining reading 
about the golden era of California history. While copies remain avail- 
able, Book Club members may obtain them from John Howell—— 
Books, 434 Post Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94102. 

M. J. H. 


KE 


The Club has just received a copy of the second edition (revised) of 
Carolyn Horton’s Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and Related 
Materials, Library Technology Program, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1969. This is an excellent ‘“‘how to do it’’ manual for 
the amateur ‘‘who is neat and relatively skilled in working with his 
hands,’’ and for the professional alike. The manuscript of the first 
edition of this work was completed before the flood in Florence in 
November 1966, and the author as well as Harold Tribolet of Lakeside 
Bindery and Paul Banks of the Newberry Library took part in the 
great rescue work that followed the disaster. In addition, the English 
binder and conservator, Peter Waters, one of the outstanding persons in 
the organization of this volunteer work at the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, read this work in its first edition and made suggestions and 
corrections which have been incorporated in this new edition. 

The manual is simply written and very well illustrated with diagram- 
matical drawings. Although this book is primarily intended for libraries, 
it is a book any collector should have, and read—whether or not he 
intends to repair or restore his own books. It can show him (or her) 
how to repair and rebuild broken book corners, how properly to repair a 
torn leaf, or how properly to insert a letter, map or document—as well 
as how to care for, clean and preserve bindings. The appendix lists 
suppliers and manufacturers of tools and materials, a selected bib- 
liography and a complete glossary .. . all for $4.50! 

AS. 


KE 


The Nuremberg Chronicle Designs—an dccount of the new discovery 
of the earliest known layouts for a printed book: the Exemplars for the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 with pages from the Latin Exemplar 
reproduced for the first time—by Adrian Wilson, 1969. So reads the 
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title of this fascinating and valuable investigation on the origins of 
typographic layouts. Readers will remember that in Wilson’s Design 
of Books, 1967, he reproduces for the first time photographs of the 
original drawings for the German edition of this Nuremberg Chronicle 
which he discovered lying fallow in a German museum for almost 500 
years! This in itself seems incredible after the wealth of writings by 
German authorities on incunables, none of whom apparently knew of 
the existence of these important documents. But it is true. At the time 
of the writing of his ‘‘Design’’ book, Mr. Wilson states that although 
“both the Latin and German editions were printed simultaneously, the 
former appearing in July and the latter in December, 1493,—n0 /ayouts 
for the Latin edition have survived if they ever existed’ (our italics). 
By sheer perseverance, Wilson did discover the earlier Latin designs, 
and this work then is the result of that new and thrilling investigation. 

This is a folio of 40 pages printed in two colors and handsomely 
illustrated with offset reproductions of the manuscript designs together 
with their corresponding printed versions. Unhappily, this important 
contribution to typographic design is not easily obtainable. It was pro- 
duced privately for members of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco 
and for their Los Angeles counterpart, the Zamorano Club, by Book 
Club Director Joseph Bransten and Adrian Wilson. A copy is available 
for reference in the Book Club library. 

A.S. 


CBook Club Auétion 


Last month you received a letter about an auction the Club plans to 
hold this Fall. To refresh your memory, the Club needs to replenish its 
coffers which were rather badly dented by our extensive remodeling. 
The plan is to ask members to donate a book or books—as fine an 
item as your heart dictates—to aid in this endeavor. 

If you live in San Francisco please deliver your gift to the Club’s 
quarters (open Monday 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Tuesday through Friday 2 
p.m.-5 p.m., or by appointment). Members living out of town are 
asked to mail in their contribution, being careful, we add with fervor, 
to see that the package is well wrapped. 

Already some fine books have arrived. If you have not already done 
so, won’t you please search your shelves for a suitable contribution to 
this worthy cause? 


Awnual °Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California was held in 
its newly remodeled quarters at 11:30 a.m. on March 17. President 
Albert Shumate reported on developments during the year (his report 
appears at the beginning of this issue). 
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Dr. David F. Merten and Albert Sperisen were re-elected to another 
term on the Board. Michael Harrison and Oscar Lewis were ineligible 
for re-election, having served two terms, and Roby Wentz declined to 
run again. These three Directors were replaced by Wm. P. Barlow, Jr., 
Joseph Bransten, and Earl C. Adams. President Shumate expressed his 
gratitude to the retiring Directors for their many services to the Club. 

In the subsequent election of officers for the year, Dr. Shumate was 
re-elected President and John W. Borden Vice-President; Wm. P. 


Barlow, Jr., was elected Treasurer. 


The following committees have been appointed to serve for the year: 

Exhibits: Duncan H. Olmsted (Chairman), Eleanor Hesthal, Albert 
Sperisen. 

House: Mrs. R. F. Ferguson (Chairman), Mark Hanrahan, Mrs. P. H. 
Lucier. 

Keepsakes: Charles A. Fracchia (Chairman), Samuel Stark. 

Library: Albert Sperisen (Chairman), Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
Membership: Joseph Bransten (Chairman), George Gavin, Robert L. 
Goldman, Michael Harrison, Warren R. Howell, David Magee. 
Publications: James D. Hart (Chairman), Charles A. Fracchia, Warren 
R. Howell, Oscar Lewis, David Magee. 
Quarterly News-Letter: See inside front cover. 


Xvi + 92 pages, 6% x 97%”, 
eighteen illustrations (one in color). 
Printed on Curtis Rag Text and 
AN EN CTR Y bound in Belgian linen and pattern 
INTO papers. 250 copies at $25.00. 
THE READING OF THE 750 copies at $18.00 printed on 
iAH CLASS ES Colophon Text, cloth bound. 


BY DAVID W. DAVIES Also available: 
{ONE OF THEM) 
THE COMBAT AT THE BARRIER, an 
account by John R. Dunbar with 
reproductions of Callot’s etchings. 
Io x 12%4”. $12.50. 


THE VAMPYRE. A tale written by Doctor 


1970 Polidori, with a biographical note by 
GRANT DAHLSTROM 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Donald K. Adams. Drawings by 
Harold E. Spencer. $12.50. 


GRANT DAHLSTROM 
516 North Fair Oaks Avenue 
Pasadena, California 91103 





The Zook Club of California 
Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Spring 


News-letter : 
Member 


Reese Benson 
Lawrence I. Berkove 
Mrs. Bunster Creely 
Lou Frimkess 


Ruth Gordon 


Mrs. Robert D. 
Leigh 

John S. Leipsic 

Al Lowman 
Frederick J. 
Monteagle 
Charlotte Newbegin 
Otto H. Pflueger, 
M.D. 

Margaret Rocq 
Mrs. F. F. Thomas, 


Jr. 

Mrs. Walter S. 
Topper 

Daniel Volkmann, 


Jr. 
John J. Walsdorf 
Robert A. Weinstein 


Address 


Glendale 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Newport Beach 
Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Antonio, Texas 


Piedmont 
San Francisco 


Belvedere 
San Francisco 


Berkeley 
San Mateo 


San Francisco 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Los Angeles 


San Bernardino County Free Library 


Huntington Public Library, Huntington, N.Y. 


North Texas State 
Univ. 


Denton, Texas 


Sponsor 

Glen Dawson 
Univ. of Michigan 
William F. Kimes 
Saul Marks 
Robert B. Gordon, 
M.D. 


Duncan H. Olmsted 
Robert L. Goldman 
William R. Holman 


Robert Keyston 
Madeleine S. Rose 


Duncan H. Olmsted 
Duncan H. Olmsted 
Membership 
Committee 


Madeleine S. Rose 


Warren R. Howell 
Membership 
Committee 

Charles A. Fracchia 
Membership 
Committee 
Membership 
Committee 
Membership 
Committee 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $30 a 
Kee The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Member- 
ship : 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Dunscombe Colt Washington, D.C. 


Harry L. Freeman 


John R. Phelan, M.D. 


Bernard Rolnick 
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Mexico, D.F. 
Sherman Oaks 
New York, N.Y. 
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Gallimaufry 


Boox Crus member Ellen Shaffer, head of the rare book department of 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, is retiring from her post after 16 
years of service to become curator of the newly established Silverado 
Museum, in St. Helena, California. Announcement of this appoint- 
ment was made recently by Norman H. Strouse, a Director of the Book 
Club and Chairman of The Vailima Foundation, which has sponsored 
the new museum devoted to the life and works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Miss Shaffer will assume her new post on August 1. 

A native of Leadville, Colorado, where she first discovered the fasci- 
nation of old books while working in the public library during her high 
school days, Ellen Shaffer has long been a rare book enthusiast. Al- 
though she organized an elementary school library system in Anaheim, 
California, and worked briefly for the Los Angeles County Library, her 
interest had always been in the antiquarian book field. She went to 
work with Dawson’s Book Shop of Los Angeles, one of the largest 
antiquarian book firms west of the Mississippi, and for twenty years 
headed their department of manuscripts and first editions, where her 
work included buying, selling, appraising, issuing catalogues, and mak- 
ing occasional buying trips to Europe. 

Eager to share the pleasure she has always found in old and rare books, 
she has taught classes in the history of books and printing at Riverside 
Library School, the University of California, and in recent years at 
Columbia University. She holds a library certificate from the Library 
Service School of Riverside, California, a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of California at Los Angeles and a master’s degree from the 
University of Southern California. 

During World War II she served in the Armed Forces in the Air 
Corps, first at Wright Field in the Public Relations Office and later in 
the Shipment Control section of Far East Air Service Command in 
Dutch New Ginea and the Philippines. 

She is a member of a number of bibliographical societies and from 
Reston served as the only woman president of The Manuscript 

ociety. 

In ae new position, Miss Shaffer hopes to find time to resume her 
writing. She is the author of three books: The Nuremberg Chronicle, 
Los Angeles, 1950, which discusses the most profusely illustrated 
printed book of the 15th Century; The Garden of Health, (published 
by the Book Club in 1957), an account of two great 15th Century 
herbals; and Fray Maturino Gilberti and His Books, Los Angeles, 
1963, the story of a 16th Century priest in Mexico who became a 
specialist in Indian tongues and wrote and preached for the Indians in 
their own language. 

Although the Silverado Museum opened its doors only four months 
ago, more than 2,500 visitors have registered in its guest book. They 
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have come from 165 California communities, 34 states and 11 foreign 
countries. 

The museum is located in ‘‘The Hatchery,’’ an 1884 stone building, 
in the center of St. Helena. A collection of more than 1200 catalogued 
items of Robert Louis Stevenson materials has been given to The 
Vailima Foundation and placed permanently in the museum so as to 
be available to the public and scholars. The collection was assembled 
over a period of 25 years by Norman H. Strouse, noted bibliophile and 
former head of the J. Walter Thompson Company, New York, who 
retired in 1968 to live in St. Helena to organize the museum as one of 
his retirement activities. 

It was to Mount St. Helena, only 18 miles from the town of St. 
Helena, that Robert Louis Stevenson took his new bride, Fanny, in 
1880 to spend their honeymoon in the old bunkhouse of the abandoned 
Silverado Mine. It was here that he wrote the Silverado Journal,* the 
notes of his experiences in Napa Valley, which was published as The 
Silverado Squatters in 1883. His chapter on ‘‘Napa Wine’’ endeared 
him permanently to the vintners and vineyardists of the area. The 
establishment of the Silverado Museum close by represents a happy 
and appropriate addition to the cultural life of the Napa Valley. 


*The Book Club published the complete Silverado Journal in 1954. 
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Tucson, Arizona. Books and manuscripts: Medieval, 


Joseph Rubinstein announces his translation from 
Renaissance, History of Science, Latin-America, and 


other subjects as chance commands. 


Catalog Five: Mathematics, Astronomy, Space Travel 


JOSEPH RUBINSTEIN 
3130 Fillmore, San Francisco 94123 (415) 931-5263 
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FPL Ee BRS li SERIES < 

Imprint Society is a publishing program for the reader and collector of fine 
books. For its first series of ten books in 1970 the editors have chosen unusual 
and significant works which combine good reading with the art of fine book- 
making. The books, which vary in size and format, are designed, illustrated, 
printed and bound by the leading artists and craftsmen here and abroad. 
Original prints as well as reproductions of commissioned art are used as 
illustration. Editions are limited to 1950 numbered copies. 

For the first series we offer Sketches in North America and the 
Oregon Territory, Captain H. Warre. The Compleat Gamester, 
Charles Cotton. Fables, John Gay. The History of Printing in Amer- 
ica, Isaiah Thomas. The Private Journal of Captain G. F. Lyon of 
H.M.S. Hecla. King Solomon’s Mines, H. Rider Haggard. The 
Playboy of the Western World, John Millington Synge. The House 
of the Seven Gables, Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Complete Alma- 
nacks of Poor Richard, Benjamin Franklin. Domestic Manners of 


the Americans, Mrs. Trollope. 


>» AND A PRESENTATION BOOK & 

The Society 1s preparing at no charge to its subscribers to the first series a book 
of unusual distinction and value on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of 
the Boston Massacre. The handsomely printed and bound keepsake volume in- 
cludes a tipped-in restrike from the original Paul Revere copper plate with 
the cooperation of the Massachusetts Historical Commission, John F. X. 
Davoren, Chairman. The engravings have been taken from the plate by hand. 
The text is the news account of the event appearing in the Boston Gazette for 
March 12, 1770 and an introduction. It is scheduled for delivery in July 
1970 and is not for sale. . 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND PROSPECTUSES 


Imprint Society ° South St., Barre, Massachusetts 01005 


We Publish & Distribute the Following: 


SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES. The Autobiography of Harold C. 
Holmes. Limited to 1000 copies. Clothbound. [lustrated. $7.50 


THE HISTORY OF ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. A facsimile 
reprint of M. W. Wood’s 1883 history, originally published in Oakland. More 
than 1000 pages. Illustrated. Bound in simulated leather. $22.50 


THE HISTORY OF AMADOR COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Reprint of the 
Thompson and West, 1881 history. Full buckram, gold-stamped. $25.00 


HALLOWED WERE THE GOLD DUST TRAILS. by Henry L. Walsh. 
Octavo, cloth. 559 pages. Illustrated. Second printing, 1947. $10.00 


JOHN JOSEPH MONTGOMERY. Father of Basic Flying: 1858-1911. by 
Arthur D. Spearman, S.J. Santa Clara (California), (1967). Octavo, cloth. 241 
pages. Illustrated with rare photographs. $10.00 


THE TEXAS CANNIBALS, or, Why Father Serra Came to California. by 
Sibley S. Morrill. Oakland, (1964). Octavo, wrappers. 28 pages. $1.00 


THE QUEST FOR QUAL-A-WA-LOO (Humboldt Bay). Foreword by Oscar 
Lewis. (Oakland, 1966). Cloth. 190 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE MYSTERY OF JACK LONDON. by Georgia L. Bamford. Oakland, 
1931. Octavo, cloth. 252 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 


CALIFORNIA. by L.A. Mitchell. r2mo, cloth. 87 pages. Illustrated. $2.50 


REBIRTH OF NORWAY’S PEASANTRY. Folk Leader Hans Nielson 
Hauge. by Magnus Nodtvedt. Tacoma, (1965). Octavo, cloth. 305 pages. 
With bibliography and index. $5.00 


COVERED WAGON PIONEERS. by Charles Frederick True. Madison, 
(1966). Wrappers, 107 pages. First printing of account of an overland trip to 
California in the 1850’s. $3.00 , 


THE CALIFORNIA WHITE CAP MURDERS. An Episode in Vigilantism. 
by Helen Rocca Goss. Santa Barbara, 1969. Octavo, cloth. 132 pages. Illus- 
trated. Limited to 750 copies designed and printed by Lawton and Alfred 
Kennedy. $15.00 


CALIFORNIA, The State Everybody Loves. Dennis Rockwell Hunt. San 
Francisco, 1935. First printing. Octavo, cloth. 84 pages. $5.00 





The Holmes Book Company 
Established 1894 


Main Store: 274-14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362 - 3283 


